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But this centre was non-existent before the Devonian period, and 
the centre for this must have been to the north-east whence the 
great mass of older Appalachian sediment was derived. In the 
Carboniferous period there was also an eastward distribution from 
the Appalachian, and links of connection in the Atlantic bed be- 
tween the floras of Europe and America. In the Devonian such 
connection can have been only far to the northeast. It is there- 
fore in Newfoundland, Labrador and G-reenland that we are to look 
for the oldest American flora, and in like manner on the border of 
the old Scandinavian nucleus for that of Europe. Again, it must 
have been the wide extension of the sea of the Corniferous lime- 
stone that gave the last blow to the remaining flora of the Lower 
Devonian ; and the re-elevation in the middle of that epoch 
brought in the Appalachian ridges as a new centre, and established 
a connection with Europe which introduced the Upper Devonian 
and Carboniferous floras. Lastlj-, from the comparative richness 
of the later Erian flora in Eastern America, especially in the St. 
John beds, it might be a fair inference that the northeastern end 
of the Appalachian ridge was the original birth-place or centre of 
creation of what we may call the later Palaeozoic flora, or of a 
large part of that flora." 

Finally, in a supplementary section Dr. Dawson gives us his 
theoretical views as to the origin and extinction of species. 
" Some of the forms reckoned as specific in the Devonian and Car- 
boniferous may be really derivative races." These may have 
originated in one or more of the following ways ; — (1) By a nat- 
ural tendency in synthetic types to become specialized in the di- 
rection of one or other of their constituted elements. (2) "By 
embryonic retardation or acceleration in tbe manner illustrated by 
Hyatt and Cope." (3) "The contracting and breaking up of flo- 
ras." (4) "The elevation of a great expanse of new land at the 
close of the Middle Erian and the beginning of the Coal period, 
would by permitting the extension of species over wide areas and 
fertile soils, and by removing the pressure previously existing, be 
eminently favorable to the production of new, and especially 
of improved varieties." 

Anthropological Institute op New York.* — In a former 
number we called attention to the organization of this society, of 
which we have now received the first fruits in the form of a very 
interesting and important number of its Journal. The publications 

* Journal of the Anthropological Institute of New York. Vol. i, No. 1. 8vo pamph. 
pp.100. New York. 1871-72. [50 cts.] 
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of the Institute will consist of Memoirs, which will contain papers 
more exhaustive in their character than those published in the 
Journal, which is to contain abstracts of the records of the meet- 
ings, the shorter papers and such translations and miscellaneous 
matter as the committee think worth printing. 

The character of the new society promises to be such that 
only pure anthropological science will be allowed entrance to its 
meetings, and the list of present officers indicates that its objects 
will be fulfilled. One of the duties of the president of the society 
is to give a review of the progress of Anthropological Science 
during the year, and with Mr. Squier in the chair we look forward 
to an important contribution as the first annual address. 

The present number contains the proceedings consequent to 
the organization of the Institute, with its Constitution, By-laws 
etc., and several papers.* 

Taken all together we do not know when we have sat down 
to a pamphlet and read every page with greater interest and sat- 
isfaction derived from the knowledge attained, than we ex- 
perienced while reading the first number of this Journal. We 
shall make extended quotations in future numbers of the Natu- 
ralist. 

BOTANY. 

On Utility in the Superabundance op Seeds and Pollen. — 
In the vicinity of Pike's Peak last summer I noted that Pinus ed- 
ulis, in many instances, had its usually two "leaves" united 
into one. As winter approaches the terete branchlet, as I call these 
" needles," divides and exposes the two inner faces. Thus the 
one year branchlet is terete ; when two or more years old the 
" leaves " are in twos or threes. The trees in this monophyllous 
condition grow, as well, and as far as can be seen, are in as favor- 
able circumstances to engage in the struggle for life as any Pine 

*The Progress of Anthropology in Europe and America; a translation, by W. L. Rob- 
erts, of Dr. Broca's address before the Anthropological Society of Paris. A review 
of Von Martius' paper on some points of South American Ethnology, by Charles 
Rau. Antiquities from the Guano or Huana Islands of Peru, with illustrations, 
by E. G. Squier. Sculptured Rocks, Belmont Co., Ohio, with illustrations, by W. Ward. 
Canoe in Savannah River Swamp, with cut, by C. C. Jones, jr. Notes on Trepan- 
ning among the Incas, by M. Broca, Dr. Nott, Dr. Draper and Mr. Squier. Followed 
by miscellaneous matter from various sources, containing Mr. Squier's remarks on the 
"Arch in America," a letter from Father Mengarini on the Indians of Oregon. Notes 
and anthropological items from all countries. 



